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THE WORLD. 


— 


Original. 


Oh, this beautiful world of ours! 
This heaven-encircled sphere, 
With its sleeping vales and mountain towers, 
With forests crown’d and begemm’d with flowers, 
How glorious must appear, 
To beings of a nobler race, 
Whose comprehensive view can trace | 
Its movements in unbounded space, | 
As it holds its fleet career, 
Still wheeling its perpetual round, 
In its girdle of glittering waters bound 
And its robes of atmosphere! 
How fair its varied surface lies 
Far stretched beneath the encirling skies! 
Here do its sunny fields extend, 
Glad in their green array, 
Whilst there the drenching rains descend 
And the forest boughs to the tempest bend, 
And the vivid lightnings play: 
Here snow-capt mountain heights ascend 
To anticipate the day, 
Whilst far below, yet unreveal’d, | 
Cascade and precipice conceal’d j 
In night’s dim shadows lay. 








How vast, how wond’rous and how grand, 
This pond’rous map of sea and land, 

From chaos call’d by his command, | 
Who form’d it with a skilful band, 
For insect man’s august abode; 


| to produce a waver in the clear, sonorous whistle, with which 


|my maxillaries, when a repetition of the jolt brought them 
together with a velocity that startled every grinder, and made 
the plug in my eye tooth fairly dance again. A fair case of 
tetanus was the thought that flitted across my mind, under | 
the first impression that I should never succeed in separating 
my jaws again;—when the shortsightedness of mortality was 
immediately demonstrated by a jar that sent them asunder to 
an extent, that made me look something like a laughing hyena; 
when the temper of that amiable animal is under full blast. 
Thus was I tossed from side to side like a shuttlecock, to the 
grevious impairment of my dignity and my hat, the latter of 
which,—and the former too, for that matter,—-was crushed 
into a variety of figures as yet uncatalogued in the vocabulary 
of mathematical science. The phrenological developments on 
my cranium were thumped into nonexistence, of course my 
character was essentially changed, and my whole system was 
so jerked, twisted and revolutionized, that my foot could | 
scarcely recognize my head as the same old orb that it had 
been accustomed to see wagging in the atmosphere, six feet | 
above it. —_ 
In the midst of my distress I could not repress the indul- 
gence of a curious speculation into the manner in which the 
hero of the reins managed to maintain his position. He ad- 
hered to his seat with an inexplicable tenacity. The pitch- 
ings and lurchings of the vehicle had no more effect on him 
than if he had been part and parcel of itself, and failed even 





Yet who the universe of God 
Is gifted to explore, 
Sees it amongst his works of might, 
As we, the glow-worm’s glimmering light, 
Amongst the brilliant orbs of night; 
A grain of sand upon the steep, 
A drep of water in the deep, 
A pebble on the shore. 


* 


A TRIP TO CINCINNATI. 


BY A VALETUDINARIAN. 
No. IIf. 


Original. 


If to travel over an extent of wild and uncultivated ground, | 
diversified by a most unwelcome succession of marshes, mud- | 
holes, rocks, ravines and other inconveniences, produced by | 
nature and aggravated by art, be a source of pain even in 
memory, what must the reality have been toa frame atten- 
uated by a want of sustenance and rest? 

Leaving Romney about one o’clock, P. M., in that contem- 
plative mood, engendered by a reflection on the vicissitudes 
of life, and the state of the nation, into which full minds will | 
occasionally fall, notwithstanding the stomach is empty, I was || 
suddenly aroused from my attitude of partial repose, by a 
concussion that shocked me as if I had received a charge from | 





| with the flexibility of whale-bone. 


he beguiled the tedium of his solitary thoughts, while “the 
spider’s most attenuated thread is cord, is cable to some tender 
ties,” there was not even the semblance of a web, to bind the 
Romney Jehu to his place. The only rational conclusion to 
which I could come was, that he was secured by the mutual 
attachment which a series of years had created, and certainly 
cemented, between his person and the box. The provoking 
and philosophical coolness with which he received the curvet- 
tings of the coach, was any thing but cordial to my lacerated 
feelings;—for misery loves company, and I could scarcely re- 
frain from howling a dismal chorus of anger and anguish, in 
the intervals of the ditty which he so pertinaciously whistled. 
There was not even a particle of sympathy to be gathered 
from the horses. They either would not or could not sweat, 
and the nimbleness with which they trod, would have excited 
the envy of a Chilian mule. They jogged along under the 
superincumbent branches of trees that would have scalped any 
other than a veteran of the ribands, and the spare ribs of their 
careases, seemed absolutely to insinuate themselves into the 
sinuosities of the rocks, and to wind around the projections 


There was a pause-—yes, there was a pause. Thrusting 
my head,—what was left of it, through the glassless aperture | 
that burlesqued a window, I hoped, in the extremity of my 
condition, to discover that the animals had given out, or that 





a galvanic battery. Leaving the hinder seat without the \ 
slightest premonitory hint, and with an absence of ceremony | the breast of Automedon, and that he had stopped a “spell to 
perfectly unpardonable in a polite man, I performed a series | breathe,” as these icicles of decency and decorum—the yan- 


| kees would say—or to allow us an opportunity of recruiting 


: . . | 
of interesting evolutions, and was finally brought up, or down, | 
ad libitum by the front of the vehicle, with a violence as | 
ruthless as it was unexpected, and which would have convert. | 


ed all that was carnal of me into a jelly, had there been un- || 


fortunely any thing except hide-bound bones, to undergo the | 
metamorphosis. It required considerable mental effort to per- 
suade myself, that I was not injured to such an extent as to 
require the immediate attendance of a surgeon. First, care- 
fully thrusting out one leg, and then the other, one arm and | 
then its fellow, I listened with a miserable anxiety to catch | 
that Most exquisite of sounds, occasioned by the contact of 
the jogged ends of a fractured limb. All appeared safe in | 
the body Corporate, and I had just opened my mcuth to try | 





|| one of those exquisite specimens of American architecture, 


the milk of human kindness had suddenly risen to a tide in 





‘the little stock of vital air that was lurking about the lungs. 
A vision presented itself in the form—no, not form, for there 
was neither form nor comeliness about the apparition—in the 
guise of a dozen of shock heads protruded between the logs of 





country school houses. It was located, as such architectural 
| prodigies usually are, on the most sterile spot that could be 
selected; the proprietors of land generally considering that 
| they are acting with commendable munificence, in tolerating 
an establishment ou their premises, intended to subserve the 
trifling purpose of educating their own progeny, and that of 
their less wealthy neighbors. The building under considera- 












tion was decidedly of the Gothic order, as were its inmates— 
and the ceiling was just of that appropriate elevation, which 
serves to produce the beautiful rotundity of shoulders for 
which our rustic pedagogues are distinguished, and by which, 
in the absence of mathematical apparatus, they can so conve- 
niently demonstrate the properties of curves. 

The arrival of the coach was evidently an event; its stop- 
page, a phenomenon; for not only did the aforesaid apologies 
for heads, with grinning phizzes and other appurtenances to 
suit, make their appearance,—but the veritable lord of the 
ascendant—the ursa major, the dominie himself, ceased his 
drowsy enunciation of e-i-d-e-r cider—from the dog-eared 
leaves of Comly’s spelling book, over which he was mechani- 
cally nodding and muttering,—and disclosed the whole of his 
gigantic corporeity, and on account of the economical hus- 
bandry of his primitive integuments, rather more than con- 
sorts exactly with our modern ideas of propriety. 

“Is Mr. Blaney’s son at school?” inquired the driver. 

An affirmative response was given, in accents thoroughly 
impregnated with the essence of the sod, so rich and ripe was 
the Kerry brogue. 

“Well, tell him when he goes home, to tell his father that 
Squire Pancake wishes to see him.” 


Pancake—yes, as I’m a living soul the name was Pancake, 
at the utterance of the dissyllable, delightful reminiscences of 
my childhood, of Shrove Tuesday and Ash Wednesday, pre- 
sented themselves, with the accompaniments of comfits and 
confectionary, as sacred to the saints, as the Mola to the my- 
thological deities of eld. But how such an appellation came 
to be humanized, that was a subject for investigation. The 
unde derivatue of the application'—it decidedly puzzled my 
etymylogical lore, and for a time Mr. Pancake fed my specu- 
lations as completely as his humbler representatives of the fry- 
ing pan, had in by-gone days contributed to the comfort of 
my stomach. A rose, it is said, by any other name would 
smell as sweet, and I mentally improved on this poetical sen- 
timent by referring to the danger into which the proprietor of 
this unique cognomen might be placed, by an unlucky vicini- 
ty to an individual sufficiently esurient to perpetrate any sort 
of edible atrocity, and not sufficiently keen-sighted to dis- 
criminate the precise nature of the viands—I was about to 
make this comment vocal, when a judicious glance at the 
sturdy proportions of the Hibernian, of whom I rightly con. 
ceive the gentleman to be a valuable patron, admonished me 
of the risk of such an imprudence;—and so I suppressed the 
conceit;—not wishing to make a morsel, for the voracity of 
the dominie;—and thus injuriously affect his reputation as a 
man, by proving him to be in some respects like Jonah’s 
whale, and thus also cast a stigma of cannibalism on Hamp- 
shire county. 

The whip cracked—the magister turned,—his birch invo- 
luntarily assuming a punitive attitude—the shock heads dis- 
appeared magically from the crevices, and away we went 
sprawling, rolling, tumbling, demivolting over the rocks with 
a rapidity to which that of Ichabod Crane was a snail’s pace, 
The southern fork of the Potomac was crossed in a jiffey—we 
sped through two villages, the names of both of which are 
entirely shaken from my memory—passed the northern fork 
of the Yotomac—and the only thing that I can remember very 
vividly of the last ten miles of this excruciating exercise, is, 
that we were drawn by four of the whitest animals eye ever 
beheld. They looked like hoar frost. Were that skilful arti- 
ficer, who constructed the Trojan beast of old, yet in exist- 
ence, I should imagine that he had practised his craft in this 
latitude, as, bating the size, there must have been considera- 
ble similarity between the quadrupeds. It vequired some vio- 
lence to the fancy to persuade one’s self thai the beasts in ques- 
tion were any thing more than mere frames to dry horse-hides 
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on. To be sure, there was this difference between them and 
their heathenish predecessor. It seems that his abdomen was | 
comfortably lined with armed men;—the bowels of the es 
stages, seemed to be equally unblest by a visitation either | 
from men or oats. | 
In due time—or eternity—for really the space seemed inter- | 
minable—we arrived in Cumberland. After being assisted to | 
alight from the coach, I could not refrain from expressing my 
admiration of the skill and hardihood of a driver who passed | 
over that route every day in the year,—I sought an apology | 
to grasp his hand, to determine whether, indeed he possessed | 
fiesh in common with his fellows;—he had a manuel epidermis | 
that might have served for a covering to a Grecian shicld. | 
As for my own proper person I regarded myself pretty much | 
as a citizen may have regarded Napoleon, after the affair at | 
Jena;—and I could covet no greater distinction than to be de- | 
signated in the spirit, if not the words of the sentiment of | 
the great French commander,—“There goes one who travelled | 
the route between Romney and Cumberland, without having I 
his neck broken.” | 
The reader may complain that we jog along very dilatorily | 
jn this narrative—but only Ict him consider the indecency of} 
hurrying one’s self—and let him think too what a route we) 
have been travelling. Besides, I have an object in view. It is | 
| 











the first favorable opportunity I have had of recording my | 


testimony in favor of an assertion, that I have often heard | 


advanced, that Virginia possesses the worst roads in the union, 
Now, although I am a thorough paced Virginian, by ancestra] | 
nativity,—by residence—and by affection;—though I love| 
every inch of her soil with a heart as true as steel, I am yet 
constrained to aflirm that the splendid hospitality for which | 
she is so justly and generally renowned, is strictly due to any | 
one, who would travel over her roads to enjoy it. 





KOSCIUSZKO AND HIS LADY LOVE, 
From “‘Delineations of his Public and Domestic Life.” 

“The maiden to whom this Polish hero gave his heart, was 
daughter to one of the grand dignitaries of the kingdom, and 
therefore raised, by birth, above Kosciuzko. But true love is 
a true Ieveller—its alchemy detects merit in the meanest sta- 
tion, and its power of affinity can overcome material obstacles. 
The lady Louisa Sosnowki returned the love of the poor offi- 
cer as the truth and fervency of his attachment deserved—but 
a life of happiness was not for him. How different would 
have been his history had the grand wish of his heart been 
achieved! But the disappointment of his hopes in love, conse- 
crated his whole soul to freedom and the happiness of man. 

“The young lady first confided her attachment to her mo- 
ther; and then Kosciuszko, with tears, and kneeling at the 
father’s feet, confessed his pure but unconquerable passion. 
The parents, binded by hereditary pride of ancestry, and ex- 
asperated at the idea that the splendor of thcir ancient house 
should be dimmed by their daughter’s marriage with an officer 
of rank so inferior, prohibited all intercourse between the im- 
passioned ‘overs; and, to insure the observance of their prohibi- 
tion, placed spies upon all their steps. But love found means | 
to deceive the Argus eyes placed over them, and knit two 
young hearts closer and closer to each other. 

“Kosciuszko, now driven to despair, proposes an elopement. 
The lady agrees; all is arranged, and the happiest result pro- 
mises to crown their hopes. Under the shade of a dark night 
they effect their escape from the castle; attain, seemingly un- 
pursued, to some distance, and a warm embrace speaks their 
mutual congratulations and the bright hopes of union that are 
dawning upon their hearts. But a sudden noise startles the 
lovers from their dreams of bliss; the marshal’s people sur- 
round and attempt to seize them; Kosciuszko draws his sword 
and desperately strives to defend his beloved. A sanguinary 
conflict ensues, but the issue could not be doubtful. Kosciusz- 
ko, wounded, exhausted, senseless, sank to the ground, and 
the lady Louisa was dragged back to her paternal home. 

“When, after three hours swoon, Kosciuszko regained his 
conciousness, he crawled, feebly and desparingly, to the near. 
est village, where one of his friends was quartered, carrying 
with him no relic of his vision of happiness, but its recollec- 
tion, and a white handkerchief, which his idol had dropped 
in her agony. This treasure never afterwards quitted his bo- 
som, not even in the hottest battle, and death only could part- 
him fromit. * . “2 2 = * * * 

“Kosciuszko formed no second attachment; and although, 
in after years, several advantageous matches were proposed to 
him, both in Poland, and France, he never could be prevail- 
ed upon to marry. Even to an advanced age he remained 
faithful to the love of his youth, and spoke of the object of 
his only passion with all the fire of early life.” 

















Anthems were first performed in the year 386. 


TO THE LADY OF THE THREE *** 


Original. 


To be approv’d by such a pen, 
May well be deein’d a compliment, 
And highly prized at Rustic Glen, 
Were the sweet flattering lmes you sent.” 


I do not ask to learn the name, 

Of one whose off’rings all are gold, 
For if it shuns the voice of fame, 

That name must still remain untold. 


I am content to link thy thought, 
With the 3 *** which tell of thee, 

More fitting sign could not be sought, 
As herald of thy poesy. 


Long may it beam with brightening hue, 
Upon the Monument’s tair page, 

The best and holiest themes pursue, 
Enlightening youth and charming age. 


And may the star which rules thy lot, 
(If planets rule) as softly shine, 
Thy horoscope present no blot, 
To tell that future ill is thine. 


Rustic Glen, Oct. 8th. 1837. LUCY SEYMOUR. 





*The number containing the “lines to Lucy Seymour,” was not recriv- 
ed by her, consequently, she was not until lately, aware of their signature. 
This accounts for the delay of their acknowledgement. 


THE DENTAL ART. 
No. IX. 
BY DR. C. A. HARRIS. 





Or igin al. 
Dentition of the adult, or permanent teeth. 

In the formation and dentition of the adult teeth, and the 
gradual wasting away or absorption of the roots of the tem- 
porary ones, is exhibited a very curious and interesting pro- 
ces of the animal econemy. The time of life too, when this 
takes place, forms an important epoch of the history of every 
individual. 

The deciduous tecth having subserved the purposes for which 


they were designed, and the time arrived when a change |; 


of aliment is called for, by the increasing strength of the 
physical structure, in accordance with a law of the econemy, 
their fangs, by the action of the absorbents, are gradually and 
slowly removed, and as their crowns, pair after pair, loosen 


and drop out, other and more substantial ones come forward || tisfactory evidence upon the subject. 


" : . 
,ces, the system has acquired so much vigor and strength as 
not to be very easily affected by slight morbid impressions 
} but more particularly, to the comparatively little resistance the 
gums oppose to the exit of the teeth; for at the’ time when the 
| temporary ones drop out, the others have generally advanced 
| so far as almost to protrude. But when this is not the case 
| the gum that forms over the ascending tooth, is generally i. 
loose in its texture, as to readily yield to the action of the 
| absorbents, consequently offers no impediment whatever to its 
| eruption. The process too is more gradual,—from six to eight 
|, years being required for its completion, as far back as the 
| second molaris, whereas, the dentition of the deciduous teeth is 
| perfected in less than half that time. 
| Second dentition usually commences, at about six or seven 
| years of age, and is generally completed as far back asthe second 
| molares at from twelve to fourteen. The Dens sapientie 
_are seldom cut before the eighteenth or twenticth year. The 
| time however, at which the eruption of the adult teeth takes 
place, varies so much, that it is impossible to state the periods 
| with any degree of accuracy. Sometimes the first permanent 
_molares are cut at four years, and the Centeral incisores at 
five, at other times they do not appear before nine or ten, 





| As it is however of considerable importance, to the proper 
| management of second dentition that the respective periods 
‘ which the permanent teeth are cut, be known, we shall 
‘endeavor to state them with as much accuracy as possible, and 
at the same time, to throw out a few hints upon the progressive 
|enlargment of the Maxillara. 

| The anterior molares are usually cut, at from five to six years 
of age, the centeral incisores from six to eight, the latteral 
| from seven to nine, the anterior bicuspides from nine to eleven, 
| the caspidati, from ten to eleven and a half, the second molares 
| from twelve to fourteen, and the Dens sapientie from eighteen 
|| to twenty. 

|| For the first correct description of the formation of the teeth 
| it is said by most writers, we are indebted to Dr. Robert 
| Blake, who, in an inaugural dissertation, published in Edin. 
|burgh in 1799 described the structure of the human teeth as 
| well as those of various other animals. How far Dr. B., is en- 
titled to the credit of this discovery, we are unable to deter- 
|mine. That he made it, is perhaps somewhat questionable, 
since it is said by others to have been made by Herbert, a 
French Dentist, about twenty years before,—of the truth of 
| which, however we cannot judge, not being furnished with sat- 
But we are inclined to 


to take their place and fill up,the increased span of the den- || believe that the former of these gentleman, is not entitled to as 


tal arch. 





The necessity of a larger and more numerous set of teeth, 
better suited toadult age, thanthe fragile andimperfectly organ- 
ized ones, with which we are supplied during the few first 
years of our existence, is obvious. The dental arches during 
early childhood; constitute only about the half of a circle, but 
as we advance in years, they become elongated, so as to form, 
by the time we arrive at adult age, nearly the half of an elip- 
sis:—consequeatly the teeth required to fill them at the for- 
mer period, would but little more than half do it at the lat- 
ter. The food too, of children, consists principly of vegeta- 
bles, which require but little mastication to prepare it for the | 
stomach, whereas, that common to adults consists, in addtition 
thereto, of nearly an equal portion of animal substances,—the 
cohesion of whose particles is much greater, and in conse. 
quence thereof a division of which, is rendered more difficult; | 
and as that is indispensible to a healthy digestion, a more | 
numerous and robust set of teeth is necessary to its accom. | 
plishment. Thus we perceive, that the substitution of this 
larger and more numerous set of teeth, for the less numer- 
ous and more delicate primitive ones, is not only called for, 
to fill up the enlarged dimensions of the jaws, but also, to meet 
the increased demands upon the function of mastication. 

So admirable and perfect is the economy of second dentition, | 
that even before the shedding of the primitive teeth commen- 
ces, we find, that as soon as the jaws have become sufficiently | 
enlarged, four of the second set, one on each side, in each jaw, 
are cut. The number, in consequence of which, after the com- | 
pletion of the first set, is not, unless, from accident or disease, 
at any one time diminished. | 

The first set of teeth are shed in the same order that they | 


! 
| 


| 
| 





were cut. That is, those which were first cut, are the first to | 
loosen and drop out. After one pair is removed a sufficient | 
time usually elapses, for the permanent ones of the same 
class, to come forward and take their place, before another | 
pair is removed. Thus the jaws are not deprived unless from | 
some cause, other than the absorption of the fangs of the tem- 
porary ones, of more than two teeth in each, at any one time. 

The irritation produced by second dentition, is usually very 
slight, seldom occasioning any inconvenience whatever. This 
in part, is owing to the fact, that at the time when it commen- 


| much credit for the discovery, as has been generally awarded 
him. 

Having in a former place briefly alluded to the formation 
of the temporary teeth, it will be unnecessary to notice parti- 
ularly that of the permanent ones, since the process is carried 
on in the same manner, and the teeth formed from a similar 
isubstance. About the eighth month after conception the rudi- 
|ments of the permanent centeral incisores are given off from 
‘the temporary ones. Mr. Fox says, this takes place about 
‘the ninth month, but they may be distinctly seen as early as 
‘the eighth. Mr. Thomas Bell says he has seen them as early 
‘as the fifth. It is probable that they are not always given off 
|at the same age, as we seldom find two Authors who agree as 
‘to the time. In all the jaws we have had an opportunity of 
‘examining ourself we have never been able to discover any 
‘signs of them at so early a period. 
| At birth the rudiments of the permanent incisores and cus- 
pidati have attained considerable size, and are situated, imme- 
|diately behind the temporary ones of the same class. The 
bicuspides are given off soon after from the temporary molares, 
|and at about which time, the ossification of the first molares 
| commences; and in twelve or thirteen months, it will have ex- 
‘tended itselfnearly over the whole ofits grinding surface. At 
‘about this period too, it usually commences on the edges of the 
|permanent incisores and tips of the lower caspidati, and in 
‘twelve or thirteen months more on the points of the bicuspt- 
‘des, and at seven years on the second permanent molares. 
| The adult teeth with the exception of the bicuspides, are 
/much larger than the temporary, and during the time of their 
formation are situated in the segment of a much smaller cir- 
‘ele. This occasions great irregularity in their arrangement. 





| Before however, the shedding of the primitive teeth begins, 


‘by an increase of depth in the maxillare and development 


| of the alveolar processes the permanent ones come forward, and 


‘at about five years, are situated immediately beneath the de- 
‘ciduous ones,—occupying a place in the jaws, some much 
‘deeper than others, corresponding very nearly to the difference 
in the length of their respeetive fangs. 

The permanent teeth are so arranged at this time as to 0c 
cupy as little space in the jaws as possible. The centeral in- 
cisores and cuspidati completely filling the anterior part of the 
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dental seh, while the latteral incisores are thrown back be- 
pind the last mentioned teeth. Fora more minute description \ 
of the relative situations of the permanent teeth at this age | whereas that of an adult is long and prominent. 
years) we we shall adopt that given by Mr. Bell. We || ness of the former is occasioned by its short chin and plump 
do so, because it is brief and at the same time concise. “Thus” Hl cheeks,—the prominency of the latter, by the greater compar- 


(five 


It is by the elongation of the jaws, that the change in the 
form of the face is produced, the face of a child is round, 
The round- 





says he, “in the upper jaw the centeral incisores are situated | ative length of the chin and flatness of the cheeks. 
9 


immediately beneath the nose, the latteral incisores thrown 


In general the space occupicd by the permanent incesores 


back behind the points of the caspidati; and the base of the || is equal to the one occupied by the temporary ones of the 
jatter scarcely a quarter of an inch below the orbit. In the || same class, and about one half of the primative cuspidati. 


lower jaw, 


the cuspidati are placed at the very base of the | The permanent cuspidati occupy a space equal to the remain- 


bone, with only a thin layer beneath them, but the crowding } iug half, of the temporary and about one half of the first tem- 
is much less considerable, than in the upper jaw from the | porary molares. The bicuspides occupies about one fifth or 


smaller comparative size of the incisores. 


|| sixth more space than that occupied by the remaining half of 


The permanent centeral incisores of the lower jaw, are |the first and the whole of the second temporary molares. 


pla 


eed immediately beneath the temporary, with their points || From this it will be perceived that the space occupied by the 
directed a little backwards behind the partially absorbed roots || ten anterior permanent teeth is somewhat greater, than that oc- 


of the latter. The latteral incisore not yet so far advanced, is || cupied by the temporary ones which had preceded them and 
placed deeper in the jaw, and instead of being immediately || that without some increase in the size of this portion of thearch, 
beneath the temporary, is situated with its point between the | the uniformity of their arrangement would be more or less dis- 
roots of this and the cuspidatus. The permanent cuspidatus | turbed. This expansion, however does, not always take place, 


js still very deeply imbedded in the bone with its point res 
ting between the roots of the temporary cuspidatus,and the firs 


temporary molaris. ‘The two spreading roots of the latter in- 


. || on the contrary, by the primature loss of one or more of the tem- 
t || porary teeth, a contraction has been very often known to oc- 


compass as it were within their span the first bicuspis, and those '| rangement of the permanent ones, and sometimes forcing the 


ofthe second temporary molaris, in like manner, the second || 


upper jaw except that the tecth are altogether more crowded.’ 


»|| occasions such violent inflamation in the muscles of that por- 


- e ° . 
Having thus casually adverted to the formation of the perma- || tion of the face and jaw, as to render their extraction neces- 


nent tecth, and briefly noticed their arrangement in the maxil 


lare, we shall next turn our attention to the progressive en- 


.|| sary. 


largement of these bones. In order to admit of the regular and | Jaws go on more rapidly in order to make room for the first 
uniform arrangement of this larger and more perfect set of 1 permanent molares which at this time are slowly advancing, 


teeth in the maxillary arches, it is necessasy that their di- 


so that by time they make their appearance, there will be suf- 


mensions be greatly increased. During the time therefore, of’) ficient room between the second temporary molares and coro- 


the formation of the teeth, changes are going on here, as well 


noid processes for their accommodation. The elongation of 


as in other parts of the body. As the rudiments of the temporary || the jaws, from this time, continues to go on until the dental 


teeth increase in size, a corresponding increase takes place 
in the dimensions of the maxillare; but not so, in the earlier 


stages of the formation of the permanent ones. 


The increase of the jaws at this time, is not so perceptible 
and hence, the apparently confused and crowded state of their 
rudimentary pulps. At about two anda half years of age 
however they begin to clongate, and generally at five have 
become sufficiently ample for the reception of four of the per- 


manent tecth, one on each side, in each jaw. Thus it will be 
perceived, that the increase in the size of the dental arches, 
takes place principally between the second temporary molaris 
and coronoid process, while that part, in which the temporary 
teeth are situated, undergoes but little change, the dimen- 
tions however, of the anterior part of the dental arch does 
increase a little, but so inconsiderable in its extent, as to have 
led many Physiologists to an opposite conclusion. Amon 
this number we will mention Hunter and Fox. The expcri- 
ments instituted by these gentleman, with a view of ascertain- 
ing the fact, are very ingenious, and would seem, at first glance 
tobe conclusive. They have endeavoured to prove-by the 
measurement of different jaws at different ages, that the in- 
creased size of the permanent incisores is counterballanced, by 
the smaller comparative dimensions of the bicuspides; and 
have given drawings for that purpose. 

A measurement however of the same jaw at different ages 
commencing from the time the first permanent molares are 
cut, up to the time of the completion of the ten anterior teeth, 
of the second set, will show that their calculations are not 
always to be relied upon. M. Delebarre, in attempting to 
show the incorrectness of these calculations appears to have 
fallen into an opposite error, from which it would seem, as Mr. 
Bell jestly remarks, “that no comparison instituted between 
the jaws of different individuals can be relied on as conclu- 
sive;” and the only way by which we can arrive at the truth 
of the matter, is, by examining the same jaw at different 
ages, and comparing the several results. “This,” says 
Mr. B. “I have repeatedly done and have no hesitation in 
saying that the ten anterior permanent teeth occupy a some- 
what larger arch, than the temporary ones which preceeded 
them had done.” That Mr. B.’s observations upon this sub- 
ject are correct, every one, who has adopted the same plan to 
ascertain, must admit. At least we are led by all the exam- 
nations made by ourself, to this conclusion. ‘That the increase 
in the dimensions of the dental arch, takes place principally 
between the second temporary molaris and corronoid process is 
hot only obvious from the eliptical form it assumes as we ap- 
Proach adult age, and from the fact that there are twelve more 
teeth in the second than in the first set, but that the anterior 
permanent ones do not occupy a larger circle in the arch, than 


the temporary ones by which they are preceeded had done, is, we 
think, satisfactorily disproved. 


arches have become sufticiently ample for the reception of the 
whole of the permanent teeth. 

But before we conclude our remarks upon this subject it 
may be well to notice more particularly the manner by which 
the temporary teethare removed. The wasting away of the fangs 
of these teeth, and consequent loosening of their crowns, 
gave rise among some of the earlier writers to many very cu- 
rious speculations. Van Sweeten, an Author of great celebrity || 
observing that when the temporary teeth dropt out, they had 
no fangs, concluded they never had any, Gibson an Anatom- 








cur—causing not unfrequently great irregularity in the ar-| 


first and second morales so far back as to throw the Dens Sa-|| 
bicuspis. Nearly a similar arrangement is found to exist in the || pieutia against thecorronoid procesees which in many instances | is 


From about the third year of age, the elongation of the || 





YOUTHFUL REMINISCENCE, 


BY W. P. ALSTON. 


Qriginal. 


Hail silent lonely shade! once more I rove 
Amid thy interwoven bowers of green; 

Once more [ pause to hear the mournful dove 
Pour forth her song of plaintive love, unseen. 


Oh! could I live forever thus retired 

As this sweet bird to mourn her pleasures gone, 
And ne’er be with the flame of glory fired, 

('d roam in secrét and I’d muse alone. 


*T was here our social group at even strayed, 
When modest blushes tinged the western sky; 
Twas ’neath this tree in sportive youth we played 

And mocked at time so swiftly passing by. 


And here’s the cooling stream I loved so dear 
To roam along and watch the rippling wave; 
Its gentle sound was music to mine ear, 
And to my soul a secret pleasure gave. 


Yet never can those scenes so fair inspire 
A heart as mine, harassed by many ills; 
Nor ever can my soul again aspire 
To pleasure’s shrine, or sip its limpid rills. 


Then let me fly from this beloved retreat, 

Where silence reigns and flowers perfume the air; 
Yes! let me leave it, for no more ’tis sweet, 

I bie to other lands to seek for pleasure there. 





THE MECHANIC’S WIFE. 


A working man needs a working wife, but, of the qualities 
| of mind, manners, and morals, she cannot run too high in the 
scale. There is an error prevalent concerning this. Giles 
says, “I donot want a wife with too much sense.”—Why not? 
Perhaps Giles will not answer, but the shrug of his shoulders 
answers; “Because I am afraid she will be an overmatch for 
me.” Giles talks like a simpleton. The unfortunate men 
who have their tyrants at home are never married to women 
|of sense. Genuine elevation of mind cannot prompt any one, 
male or female, to go out of his or her proper sphere. No man 
| ever suffered from an overplus of intelligence, whether in his 
own head, or in his wife’s. 

A proper self respect would teach every noble hearted Ameri- 
can, of whatever class, that he cannot set too high a value on 
the conjugal relation. We may judge of the welfare and 











| honor of the community by its wives and mothers. Oppor- 


tunities for acquiring knowledge, and even accomplishments, 
are happily open to every class above the very lowest, and the 





| ist of considerabl@repute of the seventieth century noticing the 
same circumstance, supposed the roots remained in the sock- 
ets, “which:” says he, “being like seeds for the new ones, by 
degrees grow up above the gums to supply the place of that 
which was fallen off.” Bunon attributed the wasting away 
of the fangs of these teeth to mechanical obrasion, caused by 
the ascension of the permanent ones. Bourdet supposed they 
were destroyed by some acrid humor, acting as a solvent—a 
belief, by the by entertained by a few, even at the present day. 
The advancing light however of scientific research, has demon- 
strated pretty conclusively the absurdity of these notions. 
That the destruction of the fangs of the temporary tecth, is 
caused by the absorbents, is we believe conclusively estab- 
lished. 

As the permanent teeth advance, a gradual absorption of|| 
the fangs of the temporary ones commences, and keeps pace 
with the growth of the former, until their crowns loosen and 
drop out. The ebsorption of the fangs of these teeth have 
been thought by some to be occasioned by the pressure of 
the permanent ones in forcing their way out; first against 
| the intervening bony cell, next against roots themselves. But 
jthat this opinion is erronious, is obvious, from the fact that || 
there are frequent instances, where the temporary teeth lepse 
| their fangs and drop out long before the permanent ones appear. 


















through the gums by the side of the former without causing 
any absorption whatever. And as Mr. Bell ingeniously re- 
| marks, “itis unphilosophical to attribute a phenomenon to two 
/ distinct causes, when one alone is sufficient for its explana. 
|| tion, and as there are instances in which this absorption 
|| goes on without the possible existence of pressure, it is fair 
| to conclude that the cause, be it what it may, which produces 
||the effect in those cases, is sufficient to its production in all 
\|others.” The removal of the fangs of the deciduous teeth, 
|| seems to be affected, as it were by a kind of anticipatory pro- 

cess. What excites the absorbents into action at this particu. 
ilar time is difficult to explain. That they act in accordance 
| with some law of the economy is certain, but how that law is 
| regulated, physiologists have never been able to tell. 








Earthen vessels first made by the Romans, 715 years B. C. 


wise mechanic will not fail to choose such a companion as 
may not shame his sons and daughters in that coming age, 
when an ignorant American shall be as a fossil fish. 

Away with flouting, giggling, dancing, squandering, pee- 
vish, fashion-hunting wives! The woman of this stamp is a 
poor comforter, when the poor husband jis sick or bankrupt. 
Give me the housewife, who can be a “helpmate” to her 
Adam! 


For nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good, 
And good works in her husband to promote. 


I have such a mechanic’s wife in my mind’s eye; gentle as 


|the antelope, untiring as the bee, joyous as the linnet, neat, 


punctual, modest, confiding. She is patient, but resolute, aid- 


jing in counsel, reviving in troubles, ever pointing out the 


brightest side, and concealing nothing but her own sorrows. 
She loves home, believing with Milton, that 


The wife, where danger and dishonor lurk, 
Safest and seemliest by the husband stays, 
Who guards her, or with her the worst endures. 


The place of woman is eminently at the fireside. It is at 
home you must see her to know what she is. It is less material 
what she is abroad, but what she is in the family circle is all 
important. It is a bad merchandise in any department of trade- 
to pay a premium for other men’s opinions, in matrimony he 
who selects a wife for the applause or wonder of his neighber, 


| And, again, it often happens, that the latter force their way || j, in a fair way towards domestic bankruptcy. Having got a 


wife, there is but one rule—honor and love her. Seek to im- 
prove her understanding and her heart. Strive to make her 
mere and more such a one as you can cordially respect, 


Shame on the brute, in man’s shape, who can affront or vex, 
not to say neglect, the woman who has embarked with him 
for life “for better, for worse,” and whose happiness if severed 


from his smiles, must be unaturally monstrous. In fine, lam 
proud of nothing in America so much as of our American 
wives. 


“Why do you use so much tobacco?” said a gentleman to 
another the other evening, at a whist party. “Because I 
chews,” was the witty reply. 


Sully, the artist, has been presented by his friends of Phila- 
delphia with a diamond ring, valued at $200. 

































































THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 
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WEST POINT, 


Orange co. N. ¥. on the west bank of the Hudson, 58 miles above N. York. 


The United States Military Academy at this place was es- 


tablished by congress in 1802, for the instruction of young || 


men destined for the army. The number of cadets is limited 


to 250, and in choosing among the applicants, the sons of re-| 


volutionary vilicers are allowed the first claim, and the chil- | 


The 
age of the pupils on admission must be between 14 and 22.) 
The professors and instructors are 30 in number; each of the 
cadets costs the goverument 336 dollars annually. They are 
required to encamp 6 or 8 weeks during the year. The 
course of study is completed in 4 years, and includes French, 
drawing, natural and experimental philosophy, chemistry, 
mineralogy, geography, history, ethics, national law, mathe- 
matics, and the whole science of strategy, tactics, artillery, 
and engineering. ‘The annual expense of the institution is 
115,000 dollars. There are 5 large stone buildings, and 6 of 
brick. The site they occupy is very beautiful and command- 
ing, being a level 188 feet above the river. Close to the shore 
stands a white marble monument, bearing the name of Kos- 
ciuszko. In an other part is an obelisk to the memory of 
col. Wood, one of the pupils, who fell at Fort Erie. 


dren of the deceased oilicers of the last war, the second. 


The following graphic sketch is from the New York Star: || 


During a recent visit to West Point, I was more than ever 
struck with the superior attractions of the place, compared 
with most others to which fashion or the pursuit of health | 
leads our summer tourists. It is true some allowance must 
be made for the effect of a mere change of scene, especially 
when one who has been for months immured within the walls, 
or stirring amidst the dust and din of the city, finds himself 
in the short period of a few hours transported to the open 
country, and introduced at once to a delightful converse with 
nature in her finest forms. Having arrived at a late hour of 
the evening, after the mautle of night had been drawn over 
every object, it was not until the following day that I became 
conscious to the full extent of the cuange in my whereabouts; 
and, when I sallicd forth at an early hour of the morning, 
the magnificent scene that opened upon my view took me 


almost by surprise. I shall not attempt to describe the emo- 


tions with which J drank in the living beauty and grandeur || 
Nothing but the glorious || 
reality, beheld under similar circumstances, can convey an 





that surrounded me on every side. 


adequate conception of the thrilling effect it produced. 

I now speak of West Point without reference to the histori- 
cal associations which must forever render it a place of great 
interest to the well-informed traveller, especially if he pos- 
sesses an American heart. I likewise leave out of view the 
strong claims to attention presented by the National Institu- 
tion of which it is the seat, so justly regarded as one of the 
proudest ornaments of our country; passing over, too, the va- 
rious tasteful improvements made in connexion with that ob- 
ject, the charming quarters of residences of those entrusted 
with the charge of this military station and polytechnic 
school, the handsome barracks, and other public edifices, the 
picturesque monuments to the illustrious dead, as well as to 



















































































WEST POINT. 


(FOR THE BALTIMORE MONUMENT.) 


|| the humble youth, who have here found a resting place; and 
|| last, though not least in consideration, the noble mansion 
| 





level plains, covered with the richest verdure, or girt bya 
dense growth of forest trees that spring up from the very brink 


| erected by the government, that receives the wayworn travel-|/ of the stream. The morning on which I looked forth on this 


| ler within its hospitable walls, and supplies him with all the 


|| comforts and luxuries of home. 
| Nature alone has done enough for West Point, to render it 
| the most attractive spot in our country. 
landscape, and a thousand objects of surpassing interest, are 
|| here presented for the gratification of a cultivated eye and an 
inquisitive mind, requiring weeks, aye, months of intimate 
fellowship to exhaust their power of affording new delight. 
No where else, I venture to say, are there to be found such 
magnificent views of land and water, such glorious comming- 


| of outstretched plain and rugged hill side. Landing from the 
| river, you climb the lofty promontory arous@ which the noble 
| Hudson sweeps in majestic course. The extended plain, 
|| whose level you have reached, is the memorable ground on 
| which many a gallant column has been marshalled under the 
l|eye of the Father of his country, who guarded this point 
| against the public enemy with a vigilance proportioned to its 
|vast importance. On two sides of this beautiful esplanade 
flows the Hudson; on another side rises a mountainous height 
'whose summit apparently inaccessible, is crowned by the 
ruined walls of an ancient fortress, so venerable with age as 
_to scem almost coeval with the natural ramparts which it sur- 
mounts. 
| Wherever the eye is turned, the prospect is bounded in the 
| distance, or near at hand, by noble elevations that seem to rest 
| their shadowy summits on the very clouds. These elevations or 
| highlands, as they are termed, constitute the leading feature in 
|the scenery of West Point, and the diversified shapes they as- 
| sume, affording an agreeable variety to the eye, give life and 





iarly called the “Crow’s Nest,” is often climbed by sojourn. 
ers at the Point, from which it is not very far distant; and I 
was told that a lady had, within a short period, reached its 
summit. The following lines from Drake’s fine poem, the 


— Fay,” relate to this mountain height: 
| 


“The moon looks down on old Cro’ nest, 

She mellows the shade on his shaggy breast, 

And seeins his huge grey form to throw 

In silver cone on the wave below: 

His sides are broken by spots of shade, 

By the walnut bough and cedar made, 

And through their clustering branches dark 
Glimmers and dies the fire-fly’s spark— 

Like starry twinkles that momently break 
Through the ritts of the gathering tempest’s rack.” 


Whatever may be said of the highlands, the Hudson is per- 
jhaps the principal charm in the view from West Point. Its 
|broad and ample surface spreads out towards the north more 
like a lake than a river, while on either side, the high and pre- 
cipitous banks cast their long and deep shadows upon the wa-| 
ters, relieved at intervals by the openings that indent the shore, | 
and add to the general effect. In some places the stream con- 
tracts within narrow limits, and is completely enveloped in 





ling of hill and dale, of quiet nooks and startling precipcies, || 


animation to the whole view. One of the most lofty, famil- |) 


| glorious prospect scarcely a breath of air was stirring, and the 
|quiet beauty of the scene was only disturbed (or perhaps I 


should say, enlivened) by the appearance of the river craft, 


Every varicty of'|| taking advantage of the current, and slowly descending to their 


|| several destinations. A handsome sloop with its large whitened 

sails hanging loosely to the mast, was passing directly beneath 
the spot where I stood, at a distance, however, of several hun- 

| dred feet, and I could not but smile at the listlessness with 

| which it moved, as if in sympathy with the surrounding 
scene, . 

What is called the “Garden of Kosciuszko,” should not be 
| omitted in any sketch, however brief or imperfect, of the at- 
‘tractions of West Point. It is a quiet nook or shell of land 
on the river’s side, a hundred feet or more above the water, 
|the descent to which is rough and steep; a rugged cliff over- 
hangs the spot, rising to a considerable height, beneath which 
benches are places for the accomodation of visiters, who have 
the benefit, too, of the shade of the trees, growing from the in- 
terstices of the rocks, and forming a verdant canopy over their 
heads. In the centre of the plateau, is a bubbling fountain, in 
whose marble basin is engraved the name of the Polish hero 
and patriotic chief, the brave but unfortunate Kosciuszko. 
| Around grow the lilac, planted, it is said, by the hand of the 
/hero himself, and the weeping or Babylonian: willow, grace- 
fully commemorating the love of this secluded spot; while its 
| pendulous and trailing branches seem to intimate that he has 


| gone to his final account. 


**So sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
With all their country’s wishes blest.’ 


In this connexion, too, should be mentioned the rural ceme- 
try, in which repuse the remains of those members and 
‘officers of the Military Academy, who have here closed their 
jearthly career—from the youthful cadet, cut off in the very 
bud of existence, to the veteran and beloved instructor,—whose 
simple but tasteful monuments bespeak the greatful memory 
| of associates and pupils. It is situated on elevated but shaded 
ground, remote from the institution, and appropriate in every 
|respect to the purposes to which it is devoted. One is well 
‘repaid for the walk it requires to visit it. A single monu- 
/ment alone can be seen in the distance, mingling its pure white 
|| with the deep verdure of the surrounding foliage: it is a ceno- 
| taph, handsomely adorned with military emblems, and dedi- 
cated, to the memory of those eleves of the institution who 
‘have fallen in battle, or died in different parts of the country. 
|The inscriptions are generally in the best taste, simple and 
‘expressive; and although detached from the interest excited 
| by this scene itself, they cannot produce an equal effect when 














transferred to paper. I shall venture to transcribe one that 


nt friends in 


|particularly attracted the notice of the intellige 
his hallowed 


‘whose company I had the happiness to visit t 


spot. It is as follows: 
To the memory of Cadet James G. Carter, 





the dark shadows that fall upon it, from which it again issues 
forth, sparkling with light, and expanding into its usual am. 
plitude of surface. The banks then become gentle slopes or 


grandson of Major Gibbon, 
who died a member of the U. 8. Military Academy, 
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THE MONUMENT: 


DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 








West Point, N. Y. June 4, 1835, 
aged 18 years, 2 months, and 18 days. 
He was talented, generous, and sincere: 
Kis lofty nature cherished every kindly fecling, 
and harmonized with every noble impulse 
of the heart. 
He left us in the bouyancy of youth, 
and in the brightness of hope; 
Earth’s cares had not chilled, 
nor time’s vicisitudes changed, 
the warm current of his affections. 





Erected by his classmates, the 3d class of 1834.5, , 
asa testimonial of their recollection of his many virtues, | 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have on hand, and will soon publish, the succeeding articles: — 

‘“Effusions of an Enthusiast, No. 1,°? by Eora. 

“Go forget me,” by a Lavy. 

“The autumn blast,”? by Nina. 

“Stanzas composed on board a steamboat, on the Chesapeake,” by * * * 

“The spirit’s parting,’ by Lucy Seymour. 

“The pediar of Hadrian,” by M. 
| A vision of the age of Chivalry,” by James Huncerrorp. 
| For various reasons we decline the following:—‘‘Fall fashions,” a dramatic 
sketch.—“The lover’s ruse,” a tale which occupies sizty pages of fools- 
cap, closely written.—“‘Serious thoughts.””—“The rose.””—“The Atab’s | 
wife.”"— Five pieces headed “Stanzas,” and two headed “Lines,” together 
with an extensive budget, the different picces of which the authors will please | 
excuse us for not naming. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. } 





and asa feeble tribute to his memory. 








The monument consists of a grecian pedestal, about six 
st ia height, of white American marble, resting on a base 
‘‘eranite and sutmounted by an urn. The inscription occu- 
ss the four sides of the pedestal. The whole is extremely | 
vatand well executed. 

The death of young Carter was the result of an accident 
. fencing; the button had dropped off from the point of his’ 
sponent’s foil, in which state it perforated his eye, and 
nysed his immediate death. He was a native of Virginia. 
It was with no ordinary feelings that I took leave of West | 
ini, after a visit of a few days, every moment of which was | 
we of unalloyed pleasure. But imperative engagements sum- 
nond me back to the haunts of business; and as a solace for 
the loss of such exquisite enjoyment as I experienced there, I 
have bestowed an idle hour in thus imperfectly endeavoring 
torecall a few of the attractions of the place. 

August, 1837. 





Tue VIRGIN HEART.—There is nothing under heaven so deli- 
cious as the possession of pure, fresh, and immutable affec- 
tions, The most felicitous moments of man’s life, the most 
estatic of all his emotions and syspathies, is that in which 
he receives an avowal of affection from the idol of his heart, 
The springs of fecling when in their youthful purity, are as 


juntains of unsealed and gushing tenderness; the spell that 


once draws them is the mystic light of future years and un- 
ying tenderness. Nothing in life is so pure and devoted as 
yoman’s love. It matters not whether it be exerted for hus- 
band or child, sister or brother, it is the same pure unquench- 
ible flame; the same constant and immaculate glow of feel- 
ing, whose most proper food is misfortune, and whose unde- 
siable touchstone is trial, where true friendship is tested and 
fidelity proved. Do but give her one token of love, one kind 
word or gentle look, even it be amid desolation and death— 
the feeling of that faithful heart will gush forth as a torrent, 
in despite of every earthly bond or mercenary tie. More 
priceless than the gems of Golconda is a virgin’s heart, and 
more devoted than the idolatry of Mexico is a woman’s love. 
There are no sordid views, no qualifying self-interest mingled 
inthe feelings that prompt the holy flame. It is a principle 
and characteristic of her nature, a faculty and an infatuation | 
which absorbs and concentrates all the fervor of her soul, and 
il the depths of her bosom. There is more thrilling felicity | 
erived from an union of true, guileless, and uncontaminated 

\earts, than all the conquests of Alexander or Napoleon, the 

visdom of Socrates, or the wealth of Cresus, None can) 
tightly appreciate the feglings that such pure refinements are | 


| 


taleulated to call forth, but those who have drank at its gushing || 


ind sparkling fountains; whose pure hearts and enlightened 
ninds can only appreciate a diamond of such matchless 
vorth and endearing attractions. 


S53 Se | 

How to Ger r1c#.—Money and land is not the only capital | 
ith which a young man can begin in the world. If he has’ 
00d health and is industrious, even the poorest boy in our coun- 
"y has something to trade upor; and if he be besides well ed- | 
ueated, and have skill in any kind of work, and to this, mor- | 


habits and religious principles, so that his employers may | 


“ust him and place confidence in him, he may then be said || 


set out in life with a handsome capital, and certainly has a | 
00d a chance of becoming independent and respectable, and | 
pethaps rich, as any man in the country. “Every man is th 
taker of his own fortune.” All depends upon setting out 
on tight principles, and they are these:— 

|. Be industrious.—Time and skill are your capital. 

2 Be saving.—Whiat ever it be, live within your income. 

3. Be prudent.—Buy not what you can do without. 


4. Be resolute.—Let your economy be always to-day not 
‘morrow, 


} 
| 








_Church—musie was first introduced into religions worship 
Sthe year 350, 


\\ 


|) sent hour. 
\ publisher has gone to very considerable expense, in order to render the 
Monument worthy of extensive patronage, and he now finds it necessary | 
to remind his non-paying subscribers, that as he has entered upon the | 
second year of his labors, they are consequently indebted to him (his terms | 
|| being in advance) for two years subscription, that is siz dollars, which he 


e |) 


| The publisher expects that every individual who subscribed for the Monu- 
| ment, will pay for it—there are no exeeptions. When he commenced his 
| undertaking, many persons came unto his office, and with their own hands 
| subscribed for his paper, at the same time saying they did so for the pur- 
| pose of encouraging the enterprise—as a purely literary publication was 
{much needed in Baltimore. Strange as it may appear, some of those very 


| individuals are the ones whose subserptions remain unpaid up to the pre- | 
Relying upon the faithful performance of their promise, the | 


} 


|| deed. It is the province of the mother to instil the prinet- 


29 


justice to her offspring. She it is, and she only, who can rear 
her charge as it should be reared, in the fear of God; and with 
a just respect and reverence for the regulations of society. 
The violaters of human laws, are those who disregard moral 
responsibilities, they recognize no principle of right, but such 
as ministers to the gratification of their own corrupt propen- 
sities and desires, and are prepared to rush heedlessly into 
those excesses, which are punishable by human laws, and 
which can hardly fail to bring disgrace upon their heads. 
With all the restraining influences which the religion of God 
possesses and exerts, we find that men frequently pursue evil 
in preference to that which is good, and if the reins of pas- 
sion were loosened by the entire destruction of those influ- 
ences, and the resentments of law rendered inoperative, com- 
munities would be deluged with crime—life would be robbed 
of all its enjoyments, and man’s condition made miserable in- 






| Ples of good or evil into the mind of her child, common sense 
| Would tell her, that if she would have her son a useful and re- 
spectable member of society, she must teach him to be honor- 
able and just, and she must warn him to avoid the vices, at 
least which are prohibited by the law, and these are denounced 
| by the book of God, which she spurns and condemns. Infi- 
del mothers would doubtless rear up infidel children, and if 
this thing should be carried on extensively, such would be 








expects them to pay, if not before, when called upon, as they will be, by 
a collector. 
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InFIDEL womEN.—There is something that has the semblance 
of religion in the meek amiabilty, which we intuitively look 
for in the character and dispositon of woman. Her domestic 
|habits and: seclusion from the bustle of the every day world, 
|| are caculated to preserve the refinement of manners and gen- 
tleness of deportment, which throw a graceful dignity about 
her person and heighten those charms we so much admire, 
and which render her doubly interesting. She is like a fair 
and tender flower, around which with pleasure, we could lin- 
|ger in the garden’s walk, to praise its beauty, and contrast it 
with other flowers near, but did we discover it alone, in the 
field, or in the forest, instead of experiencing pleasure in the 
contemplation of its excellencies, our gratification would be 
absorbed in the reflection, that a thing so lovely should be 
placed unfortunately beyond its proper sphere, and “waste its 
sweetness on the desert air,” when it might bloom and be ad- 
mired within the household range, or in the often visited 
bower. Within the bounds that nature and the better feelings 
of man have formed, and beyond which she cannot with pro- 
priety venture, woman shines with peculiar lustre, and is pro- 
tected, cherished, and beloved; when she transcends those 
bounds, she becomes less interesting and attractive, and is 
frequently left unnoticed, perhaps entirely neglected. 

Infidelity in woman, is as intolerable as hatred would be in 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 





| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


the deluge of iniquity, that the arm of human law would be- 
come paralized, and wholly insufficient to reach the evil that 
would prevail, and then what a theatre of crime would our 
world become? 

There are truth and beauty in the following remarks, of 
the Rev. Mr. Fisk. 

“Ifthére is any thing that ‘woman’ should prize above all 
things else, it is the Christian religion. Inthe heathen world, 
and even under the Jewish dispensation, as has been well re- 
marked, she was not allowed to hold that elevated rank for 
which she is so pre-eminently qualified. Christianity made 
her the equal and the friend of man: it made the sanctifying 
influence known and felt in all the holy relations of life, as 
neighbor, friend, daughter, wife, mother. Where but in 
christian lands, is woman’s worth known, appreciated, and 
honored? Where else does she exercise such deep, potent in- 
fluence, over the destiny of man? How important is the truth 
of revelation in her whose smiles call into exercise the first 
sympathies that spring into existence in the infantile bosom— 
whose kind care cherishes the first germ of the dawning intel- 
lect—who teaches the stammering tongue to lisp its first 
prayer to the maker of countless worlds—whose meek lessons 
of undying love follow us into the busy haunts of men, and 
live in us, to guide and to save, when she lives among the pu- 
fied in the paradise of God. 


“The mother of your children is necessarily their first in- 
structor; to her is committed the more immediate duty of 
watching, with ceaseless care, over our earlier years; it is her 
privilege to direct the first expansions of the budding facul- 
ties. And can it be of slight importance in what manner this 
responsible duty is performed? The influence of those early 
lessons which she inculcates, is of immeasurable consequence 








the heart of an angel; and we should as soon expect that one 
of those celestial beings, should cease to be the adorer of the 
| creative Majesty which fills immensity, and fall from his estate 
‘of excellence and purity, as that she, whom God hath formed, 
as almost the embodiment of his own religion upon earth, 


|should so far forget the dilicacy of her own nature, as to in- 





|dulge in the recklessness and impiety which characterize the | 
junbeliever. There is something so revolting in the conduct 
\of those who deny that they were created for the enjoyment | 
'of another and a better state, the duration of which, shall be 
|coeval with the existence of Deity, that even the man who 
may be guilty of it, exposes himself to the suspicion of his 
fellows, and it argues a depravity which is disgraceful to the 
name of woman and allies her character to that of a dark and 
degraded fiend. 

Ingratitude is a sin that we rarely look for in the nature of 
woman. It seems so far to partake of darkness and corrup- 
jtion as to be deemed essentially reprehensible, and entirely 
| unworthy of the high station of a human intelligence. Infi- 
| delity is ingratitude of the deepest shade, and disqualifies the 








| wife for the duties required by her situation, and the mother 
| for the discharge of the great responsibilities that are placed 
‘upon her, in the proper management of her children. How! 
‘can she perform the sacred obligations she is under to her 
| family, if she be a practical disbeliever in tle truths of Rev- 
jelation? Truths which are the groundwork of all our civil 
jand moral, as well as religious, regulations, and have furnish- 
jed the models for each and every code of any value and im. 
| portance, upon the face of the earth. 


It is the Christian mother alone who is capable of doing 





| 
| ding the young and tender heart? Who that reflects upon the 


in the formation of the mental and moral character of the child; 
and too much care cannot be taken in giving the twig its right 
| direction in the earliest season of its growth, that the objects 
of her fondest solicitude may learn nothing they will have to 
| unlearn, when they come to riper years. How wide, how las- 
ting, how sacred, is this part of woman’s influence: Who will 
not admit the all-controling influence of the mother in moul- 





subject will not acknowledge the vital importance of Chris- 
tianity, to her who gives the earliest direction to the human 
mind—to her who constitutes, in Christian lands, the blessing 
of every every home—who divides our sorrows and doubles 
our joys—to whom the thoughts return when our feet are 
weary with wandering, and the heart sick with disappoint- 
ment. 

“It will be admitted that many of the best precepts of our 
lives have fallen from the lips of maternal kindness How of- 
ten when straying in loneliness, fell those sweet cadences of 
love upon the ear, like a healing balm sent upon the wings of 
sleep. They may be forgotten in the hour of mirth and festal 
glee; but, in the solitary hour, those gentle tones come steal. 
ing upon the heart in spite of years of manhood, or of sin: we 
find ourselves in imagination once more standing by her side, 
who loved us so fondly and so well. When the howling winds 
arise upon life’s ocean, and its black billowsare covered with an- 
gry foam; when the thunder rolls and the lightnings blaze—how 
dear that beacon of love and hope, beaming in its cloudless 
joy, shedding its hollowed rays upon the heaving tide of sor- 
row, bringing balm and peace to the tried and wounded spirit 
soft and sweet as the summer’s breath of the gentle zephyr 
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upon the perishing blossoms. "The heart may have become | 
hardened by its intercourse with a cold and ho!low world—the || 


mildew of disappointment may have dried up the fountain of | 
tears, or turned them to stone—yet there are moments when 


recollection with overpowering force: we again hear that low, | 
sweet voice that first taught our lisping tongue to say, ‘Our 


999 


Father who art in heaven! 





CoMMENDATORY commuNicaTIONs.—We have received several | 
epistles from those of our friends who have been pleased with | 
the improvements made in our new volume. This is a grati- | 
fying and encouraging circumstance, as it exhibits, in part, | 


the estimation in which our Monument is held. Few persons | 
can justly appreciate the difficulties and perplexities the pub- 
lisher of a periodical is compelled to encounter; those who | 
can, will estimate the worth of the sentiments contained in | 
the following letters, which we select for publication from | 
among the many we have received. H 

“Messrs. Epitors:—In the perusal of your prospectus for the 
second volume of your handsome periodical, I noticed the | 
promise of intended improvements, and was led to wonder if 
improvements could be made upon a sheet so elegantly print- 
ed as the Monument has been from the beginning; but my | 
surprize can scarcely be conceived of, when I opened the first | 
number of your second volume. | 

“I am a subscriber, gentlemen, and have paid the price of | 
subscription for two years, therefore have the right to express H 
my satisfaction; and I must say that your paper is worth | 


lit to me in a thousand different forms. 


FAITH. 
Original. 


| How blest the man whose faith sincere. 


the meek lessons of mercy, holiness and truth, whispered in 1 Looks upward for repose, 


the ear, during our laughing boyhood, come rushing upon the | 


And in celestial atmosphere 
Seeks solace for his woes. 


What though affliction mark his road 
And varied sorrows rise, 


i| He looks in confidence to God 


With faith’s discerning eyes. | 
| and beauty the same. 


From that high eminence to see 
Life’s troubles round him roll, 


Disturbs not his serenity, 


. ' 
Nor moves his steadfast soul. | 


So he who climbs the mountain high i " 8 
| my friend. I will seek no other. To you, ye gracious and 


When storms are raging fast, 


= ! 
| 


| : Bink a Rak... Se ae 
| to you, and ye would no longer spare your sympathy—but this 


|| cannot, must not be. Alone then, joy on, “and leave the 


| world to darkness and to me.” 

Yes—I leave the sight of man—no—it is not that Ih 

| him, he is still dear to me, but recognises me not. — 
i him and all his haunts, and retire to the solitude of the for 
and plain. Here is my home—I look on the heavens me 
|| they are the same, that smiled on my infancy, my childhood 
| my youth. The green fields, the whispering groves, the tat. 
'|tling brooks, though not the same in fact, are yet in interest 


I leave 


Thou alone, O nature, changest not but everywhere art the 


| same kind and benignant parent to all thy children. Thoy 


/smilest equally on all, the befriended and the friendless, the 
| happy in their home, and the pitiless stranger. Thou art tins 


Stands ’neath a clear unclouded sky H gladsome stars, will I commit the secrets of my heart; with 
] 


Nor trembles at the blast. 


While far below him clouds are rent, 
And vivid lightenings glare, 

And thunders shake the firmament, | 
But all is placid there. ae. | 


THE STRANGER’S REVERIE, 


Original. 


“A stranger in a strange land.” | 


Yes—too true.—Never, till now, did I know the deep im-! 
| 





port of these few words—never did any one know it, but from || : ° 
|notes of preparation were quickly succeeded by the sound of 


experience. How the idea haunts me! Every thing presents | 
Not a countenance, | 





double the price you charge for it. Your hint, thrown out | 
some time since, that every subscriber should procure an addi-| 
tional one, I have improved upon, and herewith send you the | 
names of two persons and the money—they desire the Monu- || 
ment from the first number of the second volume. | 
Very respectfully, yours a 

For the subscribers as well as his good opinion, our friend || 
will accept our thanks. Cannot others of our subsrcibers imi- 





tate the example? 

“Messrs. Ep1rors:—As parts make up a whole, I would con- 
tribute my quota to the commendation of your first number. 
The reading throughout is good, entertaining and instructive: 
but, my admiration was particularly elicited by two of the 
original poetical productions. 

‘The Launch,’ so happily described, acted as vividly on my 
imagination, as if I had been a spectator of the reality. Its 
language flows with energy—its comparisions beautifully ac- 
cord—and, my cheek glowed, my pulse bounded with exulta- 
tion at its patriotic bursts. 

I turned to ‘Queen Victoria’—the chaste simplicity, the | 
pious breathings of Lucy Seymour’s muse were a gentle seda- 
tive to my spirit. Through the vista of the past, I retrospect- | 
ed with her the fate of royalty—saw earthly honors, apart ! 
from more enduring considerations, as a ‘pageant gleam’— | 
telt, what we devoutly hope she who called forth the lines may || 
feel, human insufiiciency abstract from supernatural power. | 

This humble meed is dedicated to the writers, with the as- | 
surance, that to the gifted and the virtuous, the slightest tri- | 
bute will be as valued, for the motive which inspires, as the | 
more splendid offerings that may be laid at their feet—May 
your columns continue to be embellished by such choice } 


gems!” E. || 











|| leisure, to think of his misery. I go to the public mart and | 


|| walk among the living, while every thing has the sadness/|| 


nor a look; not a house, not a street, not a stone, not a brick, | 
not an object, however worthy or mean, but repeats to me the || 


| 
} 


| you, ye murmuring groves, ye babbling brooks will I hare my 


i converse; and with you ye deep blue depths, will I make my 
home, my lasting, my changeless abiding place. 


Q. HF. 
BATTLE OF THE BEAR AND ALIGATOR, 
From the Sandwich Island Gazette. 
On a scorching day in the middle of June, 1830. whilst I 
| was seated under a venerable live oak, on the evergreen banks 
of the Teche, waiting for the fish to bite, I was startled by 
| the roarings of some animal in the cane-brake, a short dis. 
‘tance below me, apparently getting ready for action. These 


| feet trampling down the cane, and scattering the shells. As 
soon as I recovered from my surprise, I resolved to take a 
view of what I suppose to be two prarie bulls, mixing impet. 


|| uously in battle, an occurrence so common in this country and ~ 





same unwelcome tale—but tells me I am a stranger, unfriend- || 
|| season, when, as Thomson says, 


ed, uncared for. I frequent the places of fashionable resort, || 
and the gaiety of others but increases my habitual sadness. | 
I mix with the promiscuous crowd in the street, and am the| 
only one who is alone—the only one who has disposition, or | 
I am ready to exclaim;—“Oh that nature had given me too a sor- i 
did soul, that I might here in the pursuit of gain, bury in oblivion i 
all thoughts of the present; all remembrances of the past. || 
of death—I am sick of a life so lifeless; of noise and action, | 
so meaningless. Bustle and noise, and life, fora time, adieu! i 

I am again retired to the quict solitude of my own private | 
apartment, but for what? only to fix my thoughts more in- | 
tensely and exclusively on the only cause of all my suffering, i 
my insultation from mankind, the want of friends. This is | 
insupportable. The guilty conscience-stricken offender can| 
endure the reproaches of the monitor within, as long, as by 
the tumult of the world, he is prevented from turning upon |) 
himself; from looking into his own heart. The soldier, amidst | 
the din and tumult of battle, meets every danger; confronts | 
death itself, the thoughts of which in his retired moments, 


would cause him involuntarily to shudder. 





1) 
“Not Chaos, not i 
The darkest pit of lowest Erebus, i} 
Nor ought of blinder vacancy, scooped out 
By help of dreams, can breed such fear and awe, | 
As fall upon us, often, when we look 
Into our own mind.”’— i} 


It is dusk and I will wander forth regardless whither my | 
footsteps lead, if so he, that I may escape my own solitary || 





| 


if 
uf 
1} 





“Through all his lusty veins, 
The bull deep scoiched, the urging poison feels.” 

When I entered the scene of action, how great was my as- 
tonishment, instead of bulls, to behold a large black bear rear. 
ed upon his hind legs, with his fore paws raised aloft as if to 
make a plunge. His face was besmeared with white foam, 
sprinkled with red, which, dropping from his mouth, rolled 
down his shaggy breast. Frantic from the smarting of his 
wounds, he stood gnashing his teeth and growling at the ene- 
my. A few paces in the rear was the cane-brake from which 
he had issued. Ona bank of snow white shells, spotted with 
blood in battle array, stood bruin’s foc, in shape of an alliga. 
tor, fifteen feet long! He looked as if he had just been dip- 
ped in the Teche, and had emerged like Achilles from the 
Styx, with an invulnerable coat of mail. He was standing on 
tiptoe, his back curved upwards; and his tongueless mouth 
thrown open, displayed in his jaws two large tusks and rows 
of teeth. His tail, six feet long, raised from the ground, was 
constantly waving, like a boxer’s arm, to gather force; his 


|big eyes starting from his head, glared upon bruin, whilst 


sometimes uttering hissing cries, then roaring like a bull. 


|The combatants were a few paces apart when I stole upon 


them, the “first round” being over. They remained in atti- 
tudes described for about a minute, swelling themselves as 
large as possible, but marking the slightest motion With at- 
tention and great caution, as if each felt confident that he had 
met his match. During this pause I was concealed behind a 
tree, could scarcely believe my eye sight. What, thought J; 


From the chirography of the above, we are led to believe it tioughts. : Yes—and again I am alone, among a thousand, } can these two beasts have to fight about? Some readers may 
is from the pen of a highly gifted lady of our city, several of || moving, living, breathing forms, like myself.—But I’ll away || doubt the tale on this account, but if it had been a bull fight 


whose literary productions have already embellished the col- 
umns of our Monument.—Will she not favor us shortly with 


another gem? 


L, A. Witmer, Es@.—This gentleman has obtained an inter- 
est in, and become the editor of, THE KALEIDOscopE—formerly 
the Baltimore Express. Mr. Wilmer’s talents are of a supe-_ 
rior order, and as a humorous writer, he is probably, not surpass- 
ed in the country. We bespeak for him, and of course for | 
his publication, a liberal support, which, as it merits, it should 
receive from an enlightened community. 


Eprror1at tasor.—The Otaheite Gazette is printed ina 
barn, which answers every purpose for a publication office, 
bulletin office, editorial office, printing office and chamber, par- | 
lor, kitchen, dog house and stable for the editor, his family and 
cattle. He does alli the composition, writing, selecting, book 
keeping, marketing, deviling, himself. He says, with perseve- 
rance and economy, he thinks he can get along. If he dont, 
it will not be his fault.— New Era. 





i] 


—yonder isa street quiet and unfrequented. I'll thither— |! 
Oh sight for angels to look upon! Oh window kind! Oh 
shutters most friendly and hospitable, so to open as to permit 


‘me to enjoy such a scene. Kinder are ye to the stranger, ye, 
senseless blocks, than man possessed of a fleshy heart, ye per- | 


mit me to enjoy what he would fain refuse, the sight of a 

family group with the household gods in their midst. I too | 
once participated in such a scene. Lovely and long lost sight! 

How cheerfully blazes the hearth! How light and gay of | 
heart are each and all that surround the shrine of this happy | 
home! I too was once, as light, and gay, and happy as they, 
and now under the holy influence of the scene, for a moment, i 


enjoy, or seem to enjoy, the pleasures of home. The illusion | 


is, alas! but too short, the moment is past—and the dread reali- I 
ty again comes back upon me.—Strangers though ye be, it | 
glads me to see you so blessed; to see you enjoy what another | 
must be denied. Happy parents, joy on. Thy pride 1s a just | 
one; thy happiness pure and unalloyed. Joy on, ye thrice | 
happy children, ye youths, ye light and gay of heart. Ye, 


no one would have doubted it, because every one knows what 
they are fighting for. 

The same reasoning will not always apply to a man fight. 
Men frequently fight when they are sober, for no purpose ex- 
cept to ascertain which is the better man. We must then be- 
lieve that beasts will do the same, unless we admit that the 
instinct of beasts is superior to the boasted reason of man.— 
Whether they did fight upon the present occasion without 
cause I cannot say, as I was not present when the affray be- 
gan. <A bear and a ram have been known to fight, and so did 
the bear and the alligator, whilst I prudently kept in the back 
ground, preserving the strictest neutrality betwixt the bellige- 
rents. And now, if the reader is satisfied that such a battle 
as this might have taken place, in the absence of any known 
cause, I will go on and tell what I saw of it as a witness. 

Bruin, though evidently baffled, had a firm look, which 
showed that he had not lost confidence in himself. If the 
difficulty of the undertaking had once deceived him, he was 
preparing to resume it. Accordingly letting himself down 


| know not yet the world’s cold friendship. Joy on, while the upon all fours, he ran furiously at the alligator. The alli- 


RESENTMENT NO PROOF OF sexs. —“Folly,” says Johnson, || family hearth burns brightly, while mutual smiles and offices , gator was ready for him, and throwing his head and body 
“scarce merits our resentm€nt, and malice is surely best pun- i of love glad every passing hour, and preclude the thought of! partly round to avoid the onset, met bruin half way with a 


ished by neglect.” 


change. Would only that the stranger’s thoughts were known | 


blow of his tail, which rolled him on the shells. Old bruin 
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wis 
ssion he rushed 
is th 
gsough to 


ui] before 
fail against the coat of hair on bruin’s head and,shoulders, 
a > 


iat he bore it without flinching, still pushing forward to come 
- close quarters with his scaly foe.—He made his fourth 
garge with a degree of dexterity which those who have never 
gen this clumsy animal exercising, would suppose him inca- 
sable of, This time he got so near the alligator before its tail 
ok him, that the blow came with half its usual effect. 
The alligator was upset by the charge, and before he could 
weover his feet bruin grasped him around the body below the 
fre legs, and holding him down on his back seized one of his 
iegs in his mouth. The alligator was now in a desperate sit- 
ution, notwithstanding his own coat of mail, which is so‘ter 
og his belly than his back, from which 

“The darted steel with idle shivers flies.” 

4sa Kentuck would say “he was getting up fast.” Here, 
[dared to speak, and had supposed he could understand 
faglish, { should have uttered the encouraging exhortation of 
the poet:— 


“Now gallant knight, now hold thy own, 
No maiden’s arms are round thee thrown.” 


The alligator attempted in vain to bite; pressed down as he 
was, could not open his mouth, the upper jaw of which only 


moves, and his neck was so stiff he could not turn his head || 
short round. The amphibious beast fetched a scream in des- || 


pair, but being a warrior “by blood and by field,” he was not 
yet entirely overcome. Writhing his tail in agony, he hap- 
pened to strike it against a small tree that stood next the 
tank; aided by this purchase he made a convulsive flounder, 
rhich precipitated himself and bruin, locked together, into 
the river—The bank from which they fell was four feet high, 
and the water below, seven feet deep. The tranquil stream 
received the combatants with a loud splash, then closed over 
them in silence. A volley of ascending blubbles announced 
their arrival at the bottom, where the battle ended. Presently 
bruin rose again, scrambled up the bank, cast a hasty glance 
at the river, and made off, dripping to the cane-brake. I never 
saw the alligator afterwards to know him; no doubt he escap. 
ed in the water, which he certainly would not have done, had 
he remained a few minutes longer on land. Bruin was forced 
by nature to let go his grasp under the water, to save his life, 
I therefore think he is entitled to the credit of the victory; be- 
sides, by implied consent, the parties were bound to finish the 
fight on land, where it began, and so Bruin understood it. 


GUARDIAN ANGLES, 

“Therefore for spirits, Iam so far from denying their exis- 
tence, that I could easily believe that not only whole countries: 
but particular persons have their guardian and tutelary angels.” 
—Rexicio Mepict. 


Itis one of the most beautiful doctrines ever inculcated, 
that “there are noble essences in heaven,” that bear a friendly 
regard unto their friendly natures on the earth. And although 
it may be nought but a dazzling error, yet mankind might be 
pardoned for cheating themselves with so agreeable a delusion. 
It is, indeed, one of the finest ideas ever conceived, that man 


is not placed here in entire reliance upon his strength, a poor, 


forlorn wanderer, with no guide, save the suggestions of his 
own corrupt nature—but that there is ever near him a guar- 
dian spirit, whose kindly counsels attend him on his pilgrim. 


ve & be put off by one hint—three times in rapid suc. || and to lend their invisible influence to bind up the bruised 
m at the alligator, and was as often repulsed || heart! Such a belief would soften the bitterness of separation, 
same manner, being knocked back, each blow, just far | 
give the alligator time to recover the swing of his 
he returned. The tail of the alligator sounded like 


|and beguile death of his sting. It is indeed a painful thought 
\that the forms which have insensibly entwined themselves 
‘about us until they have become linked with our being, must 
|be torn away and wedded with the dust—that the eye which 
;beams upon us with tenderness unutterable, must become 
|dim in death, and the voice whose music hath so often stilled 
|the aching heart, must falter its last farewell. But more chil- 
jling is the thought, that the loves and friendships, and all the 
| other endearments which lent a charm to existence, must per- 
ish with the heart’s last throb. But if thou canst believe that | 
the love once so fond faded not with Jife’s taper, but e’en now | 
|Softly trembles with a pulse as true as thine;” that the friend | 
| once so warm and pure, is still’sympathizing in thy joys and 
woes, cling to the hope, woo it to thy soul, phantom though it 
may be. Art thou an orphan, weeping for an affectionate pa- 
jrent? dry the tear—hush the sobbings of thy young heart. 
She whose love thou thoughtst lost to thee forever, thy fond | 
| mother is still near thee, watching thine every step with an| 
| affection that never slumbers—whispers words of consolation 
|in thine ear and smoothing thy rugged path. Art thou a 
| husband, whose widowed heart is lamenting the tender _part- 
‘ner of thy bosom? Cease thy complaint. The love e’en here 
|so pure, now etherealized and freed from all earthly alloy, 
|is with thee in thy wanderings. List what it says:— 








“Near thee, still near thee! trust thy soul’s deep dreaming! 
Oh! love is not an earthly rose to die! 

Even when I soar where fiery stars are beaming, 
Thine image wanders with me through the sky.’ ? 


| Gentle shades! Forms unseen! Even while I write at this still 

and solemn hour of midnight, perhaps ye are hovering, with || 
| untired wing, o’er the slumbers of the loved—whispering words 
of peace to the mourner, or in dreams, restoring the objects 
of his idolizing affections—telling the joys of a better land, 
|where love and friendship bloom fadeless, and part no more | 
| forever!—N. Y. Mirror 








| And so it is, 
| bound to speak—but if he does speak he is bound to say just ex- 








derstand the true secret of the difficulty. Mister is occasion- 
ally petulant and buffy, and madame lectures instead of hu- 
mours him. Each party stands upon martial bill of rights, © 
until it ends in a legal bill of divorce. There is no interfer- 
ing in such matters. But I wish I could whisper in the ear 
of every husband and every wife too, Dont talk too much. 

Some young people have a notion that they can talk each 
| other into matrimony.—It is a mistake; in such a delicate 
| matter as this, the tongue had better be contented with play- 
ing a subordinate part. The eye can tell a better story—the 
| language of actions will make a better impression—the love 
that grows up in silent sunshine, which congenial hearts re- 
'flect upon each other, is the healthiest and most enduring. 
The manner will always sink deeper than the language of af- 
|fection. But this is a matter which people are so bent upon 
| manageing in their way, that I doubt whether my advice will 
be worth the ink and the paper. 

It may be a singular conceit, but I'll tell you what I like. 
I like to look at the quict, contemplative thoughtful old man, 
who sits in his arm-chair, his chin resting between his thumb 
and finger, reading Seneca through a pair of spectacles. He 
| likes old fashioned ways, old friends, old books.—That old man 
|makes noise in the world, because he’s a regular thinker. 
| You give him your opinion about men and things and he hears 
it, tell him facts and he examines and satisfies himself about 





|them. Ask his opinion, and if you get it, it will come as slow 


and as cautiously as if he believed it to be worth something. 
He goes upon the principle that a man is not 


actly what is right; and until he is sure of saying that, he says 
nothing. What a world would this world be, if we were all 
quiet old men in spectacles, and thought a great deal more 


than we talked —Trenton True American. 








. NATURE, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 





| DONT BE A TALKER, | 
| One half the mischief in the world is done by talking. | 
| And one half the difficulty we get into as we go along through | 


From the Knickerbocker. 
Illum’d by reddening skies, stand glittering 
On tender blade the dew; 
And undulates the landscape of the spring 
Upon the clear stream’s blue. 





; life, is the result of our saying what we might just as well not | 
|said. There’s much wisdom in the old maxim, “keep your 
mouth shut and yourears open.” There is, rely upon it. i 

Ido not know any body in any situation or profession in || 
life, to whom this advice is not applicable. It is sometimes || 
isaid that the lawyers live by talking; that talking is their || 
| trade, and so on, but the fact is, the lawyers are as apt to talk I 
|too much as any body, and to suffer as much by it; to spin), 
out a long argument, they necessarily fall into the habit of) 
dealing more in fancy than in facts, saying things about par- || 
| ties and witnesses that do much harm and no good, and their | 
| reputation for candor will generaily diminish in the same pro- | 
| portion as that for loquacity increases. To hear some men|| 
|at the bar you would suppose that if they were held up by the 
feet, the words would run out of their mouth by mere force || 
of gravity, for a week at a time, without troubling their |) 
| brains at all. A 
| A preacher may talk too much. One of the best sermons 
'in the world was the sermon on the Mount. You may read 
‘it as reported in fifteen minutes. And though its style and 
| powers are unapproachable, its brevity might well be often 
| imitated. 


1} 
i} 





the speech-making in Congress and the legislature, is the 
|mere sounding brass and tinkling symbol of vanity and egot- 





age. The argument for such a theory seems at least, very 


plausible—and if there is a gradual scale of ascension in the]! and Roger Sherman—never got up unless they had some- 


order of being, from brutes to angels, such an essence as we 
syeak of may form a connecting link. And who shall say 
that such beings do not exist? that they are not one of the 
thousand mysteries which envelope our being? Life itself is 
‘wonder, full of inexplicable mysteries. Our very existence 
an enigma. And who shall fathom the immortal soul? 
Who shall resolve its sympathies, and trace home its myste- 
Nous Connexion with the body?—Since, then, our nature and 
being are so inseparable, is the thecty we are considering 


“artling to reason? Surely, if Dr. Johnson, Sir Thomas || 


thing to say, and always sat down as soon as they had said it. | 
Our politicians talk too much. It is really refreshing, and | 
/as uncommon as it is refreshing to hear a sensible man talk| 
| sensibly on this topic for fifteen minutes. But if one listens; 
| to the street rant of the day, the whole science of politics| 
| seems to have become twistcd into a Chinese puzzle, that no-| 
| body can find the beginning nor the end of. 

When I find a neighbor caught in the meshes of a slander | 
suit, I feel more sympathy than indignation. He has probably 
said, in a moment of excitement, what his cooler judgment} 








Br : ‘ ‘ 
owne, and other great and wise men, have believed in the 


‘ppearance of ghosts, apparitions and other strange sights, ‘serene and probably is sorry for. But the thing is said, his 


tig 5 a a belief so fraught with pleasure and consola- 
Sine “8 same nature, and equally sublime, isthe doctrine 
Ritted eparted spirits of our friends and relatives are per- 

® Tevisit the earth, and to mingle their sympathies 


with the objects of their affection. When we think of the an- 
Suish of partin 


‘pon the 


| 


} 


face which has smiled away our woes, how gladly 


| would have restrained, what he does not deliberately approve | 





pride is up, and he has in the end to open’ his pocket for hav- 
ing opened his mouth. If he will listen to my short lesson, 
he will not be caught in such a scrape again, Dont talk too 
much, 

When I hear that a man and his wife do not live happily 


Our legislators talk too much. About nine tenths of all| 


1] 


Fair is the rocky rill, the blossom’d tree, 
The grove with gold that gleams: 

Fair is the star of eve, which close we see 
To yonder purple realms. 


Fair is the meadow’s green, the dale’s thick bush, 
The hill’s bright robe of flowers, 

The alder-stream, the pond’s surrounding rush, 
And lilies’ snowy showers. 


Oh! how the host of beings are made one 
By Love’s enduring band! 

The glow-worm, and the fiery flood of sun, 
Spring from one Father’s hand. ~~ 


Thou beckonest, Almighty, if the tree 
Lose but a bud that’s blown; 

Thou beckonest, if in immensity 
One sun is sunk and gone! 





VINEGAR TREE.—We have the molasses or sugar tree among 
|us, in the shape of the rock or sugar maple, which many of 
| our farmers make use of to a good advantage, and many more 
| might, did they know how to improve the good things which 
|| Providence has supplied them with. But in addition to this 
| we have undoubtedly,a good vinegar tree, though we have never 
| triedjthee xperiment in order;to ascertain the fact, and the time 
|| may now, perhaps, be past for doing it this year. While peru- 
|sing the last number of Silliman’s Journal of Science, we 


ism. Your really sensible men, such as Benjamin Franklin |) were strack by the following remark from Professor F. Em. 


'met, while speaking of the properties of Formice acid; “Being 
|lately very much struck with the odor peculiar to red oak, I 
applied my lips closely to the transverse section of some fresh 
| cut logs, and to my astonishment sucked up a pure and grate- 
| ful vinegar, sharp to the taste, and so like the best of speci- 





| mens of the acetic acid, that distillation could not have im- 
| proved its qualities. The tree was full grown and sound, and 
| felled in the month of February, about the 6th, and the wood 
examined as soon as cut. The acetic acid existed more abun- 
dantly in the red portion next to the heart. Now it is well 
known that the sap in the red oak is abundant, perhaps as 
much so as in the maple. Would it not, if tapped at the time 
the maple is, yield a quantity of pure vinegar sufficiently large 
to supply a family for a considerable part, or for the whole 
year?” We wish some one who has an opportunity would try 
the experiment, and !ct us know the result.—Maine Farmer. 





A correspondent of the Dedham Patriot, says that a child 


g with those we love, of looking for the first time|| together; read of an application for a divorce—am told of|| has recently been born in Foxborough, of the fifth generation 


agreements for separations, or any thing ofthat kind, I am|| that has now living siz grandmothers, five of them in Foxbo- 


We cling to the idea of their returning to soothe our distress, |! always suspicious that I know the cause, that I perfectly un-!! rough. 











































































THE MUSIC OF THE HEART. 

BY W. D. GALLAGHER. 

The music of the'Heart is deep— 

And when once tuned to wild romancing, 

In vain you bid the visions sleep 

That o’er its trembling wires are dancing; 

Bright dreams of childhood’s yesterday 

Are mingling with the dark to-morrow, 

Lending a pale, a transient ray 

Of joy, to light that page of sorrow. 


! 
Affection’s impulse, and the gush 
Of holy and of fervid feeling, 

Upon the wildered senses rush, 

Like music from a wind-harp stealing: 

The voices of the cherish’d dead 

The silentness of Death are breaking, 

And from Oblivion’s gelid bed 

The imnildewed hopes of youth are waking. 


The music of the Heart is deep, 

Too often breathing notes of sadness, 

That win the wearied eye from sleep, 

And turn delirious thought to madness. 
—It comes!’ tis strange that it should throw 
So much of gloom upon the morrow, 

As if that after time of woe 

Had not, itself, enough of sorrow. 


It comes!—it comes—that sorrowing strain 
Rolls heavily; and Lethe’s waters 

Are heaving, like the mighty main 

When Sea-gods war for Ocean’s daughters. 
It comes—the voice of other years, 

Whose prismy joys have ali departed, 

To commune with a child of tears, 

And with the scar’d and weary-hearted. 





The following letter, written some years since, by an Ameri- 
can gentlemen to his friend in Philadelphia, has been handed 
to us for publication, as it gives some details of interest, and 
among other things presents a graphic military scene.—Bal- 


timore Patriot. 
Petersburg, Sept. 11th. 1834, 


Since my last letter to you, descriptive of this beautiful city 
and its palaces, little has occurred worthy of notice until to- 
day. The grand fete to celebrate the completion of Alexan- 
der’s Column took place thismorning. As you probably have 
not seen any account of the object or the dimensions of this 
column, it would be well to give you some idea of it, before I 
proceed to the fete. 

The present Emperor (Nicholas) desirious of erecting some- 
thing to the memory of his brother Alexander, surpassing 
in grandeur every thing in ancient or modern times, suggest- 
ed to a French engineer, in his service, the idea of getting for 
this purpose a block of granite of one hundred feet in lengths 
the engineer (Montferrand) having assured his majesty that it 
was practicable, received orders to repair immediately to the 
quarry of Pytterlaxe, in the Gulf of Finland, near Wybourg, 
and commence his labor. He began the work in the year 
1832, and at the expiration of two years, with the incessant 
labor of six hundred men, he accomplished the herculean task 
of detaching an enormous block of stone ninety-eight feet 


long and twenty-two diameter, weighing four thousand tons. | 


After reducing it nearly round, it was brought to Petersburg 
in a vessel built for the purpose, landed at the quay near the 
palace, and from thence, rolled on an immense scaffold to the 
platform, where sixty windlasses were placed in a semi-circle, 
and manned by some two thousand of the old guard of the 
Moscow campaign, none other being permitted the honor: and 
in the short space of one hour and twenty-five minutes, this 
huge block of solid stone was suspended in the air, and placed 
on its pedestal, without any other accident than the parting of 
one of the ropes. 


There were numerous spectators, but not much military dis- 
play on the occasion. As soon as the column was safely de- 
posited on the pedestal, a white flag was hoisted on the top of 
the scaffolding, and a salute, I think, of one hundred guns an- 
nounced the end of the ceremony. 

During the winter of that year, two hundred men were 
employed in completing and polishing it, which occupied 
them every day for five months, and it now presents, to the 
wonder of the world, a beautiful Doric column, in one single 
shaft, of eighty-four feet long and twelve fect diameter. The 
granite is similar to that which the obelisks of Egypt are 
made, and susceptible of the finest polish; it is composed of 
felespath of a rich red color, black mica of a metalic brillian- 
cy, and grey quartz, disseminated through the mass in small 
irregular chrystals. It is surmounted by an angel in bronze, 








THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





‘bas-relief, representing the rivers Niemen and Vistula; vic- | proudest days could not boast of. 








—The clergy surrounded its 


tory, peace, wisdom, justice, clemency and abundance, groped | base in all the gorgeous array of the Greek church, the hoi 
» the choir 


sians say, offend the “armor proper” of any one; they also 
say, that this column is not designed to commemorate the vic- 
‘tories of Alexander, but rather his virtues,—and yet on one 
side of the pedestal is seen alone the figures 1812, of very 
large size, evidently alluding to the victorious repulsion of the 
French army in that year. At all events, the French ambas- 
sador absented himself from town to-day, expressly to avoid 
| witnessing the ceremony of its consecration. 
You will now be able to form some idea of the magnitude 
‘of a monument, which leaves far in the shade that of Pompey 
Trojan and Napoleon; but to"the fete. It was for the conse- 
cration, or rather the benediction, of this splendid column, 
\that great preparations had been for a long time making, by 
jorder of the emperor, who was determined to eclipse all the 
fetes ever given within the walls of a city, and he has suc- 
\ceeded to the very extreme of perfection, for I do not believe 
there ever was so grand a military display upon a like occa- 


‘with armor of Russian antiquity, and other kinds of armor, } (vocal) the finest in Europe, commenced the chaunt, and 
which not belonging to modern Europe, cannot, as the Rus- | +aae Ge 


Emperor knelt!—at that moment, another si 
} to the troops that their chief was up on his knees, and in 
| instant every soldier was uncovered and in the same saline 
f their bayonets inclining or resting upon the ground—the ' 
vice lasted about, a quarter ofan hour—was performed, of sia “ 
| by the Patriarch himself—when this was over, dee me 
| temporary balustrade around the base of the column and = 
| side of the iron railing, to be taken away, this was of wood 
painted in fresco, and ornamented with flags, imperial eagles 
jarmorial bearings, &c. and so lofty that they could be ian 
F by every one on the square, the removal of them was simul. 
|| taneous with a signal given to the troops that the ceremon 
|| of benediction was concluded, and they vanished, as it on 
|, by magic, bending ina graceful manner towards the centre of 
the circle, leaving the column unincumbered and standin 
i alone in all its majesty.—Then, every thing rushed into o 
| tion, the roar of cannon, the crash of the “shoulder arms,” 
‘the “hurrah” of 130,000 voices a. once, the music of 500 


gnal announced 





‘sion, nor do I think there is a square in any other city in the | musicians, the lightning glitter of the bayonets, the dazzle of 
world large enough to contain so many men. Yesterday the | the sun-beams upon the polished armour of brass and steel, the 
army was seen approaching the city in all directions, and be- | gold and silver of the uniforms, the richly caparisoned and 
fore night, there were quietly at their quarters, within and | beautiful Arabian prancing steeds, the wave of the snow- 


near it, a body of 130,000 men, composed of 90,000 infantry 
and 40,000 cavalry, &c. This morning at an early hour, sen- 
,tries were placed throughout the square, (of the winter palace) 
to guide the regiments to the spot upon which they were to 
stand. At ten o’clock the troops began to march upon the 


|| white plumes, the splendid staff of officers, literally cased in 
gold, surrounding their lord and master, himself the hand- 
| somest fellow of them all, formed together a magnificent “coup 
dil.” The Emperor took his station at the farthest end of 
the square, where he could see the whole army, which, after 


‘square, and in a short time the whole space, with the excep. | 4 little manceuvering began to file off before him. When the 


jtion of about an acre around the column, was covered with 
soldiers; the infantry entered first, and the whole 90,000 of 


whole of this immense mass of soldiers was put in motion, it 
| was beautiful indeed, I had fortunately an elevated seat at the 


‘them stood comfortably at their ease in one solid body,—the | extreme end of the square, so that the whole body of them 


cavalry then appeared to the number of 10,000, the remainder | 
|of that corps, as well as the artillery, &c., occupied the street 
‘and quay adjacent to the square, which was now full. As| 
soon as all the regiments were at their post, which the Em- 
|peror could see from the balcony of the palace, a signal was 
given that his majesty was about to descend, and the whole 
‘army was in an instant ready to receive him. He mounted | 
|his favorite Arabian charger, and surrounded, or rather ac- | 
jcompanied, (for he was the foremost of a brilliant staff of | 
two hundred officers,) he dashed upon full gallop through a 
| hundred thousand of the finest troops in the world, not even 
jexcepting those of Napoleon. As he came in front of each 
| regiment, he was greeted with the Russian “hurrah,” a flour- 
\ish of their band of music and the “present arms.” 
\taking a bird’s eye view of these troops, he returned to the 
palace, and in a few minutes the ceremony commenced. It} 
was a fine clear day, the rain of yesterday had settled the 
|dust, and the wind blew enough to extend every banner. The | 
day selected for the occasion was the birth, or rather the saint's 
day of the late Emperor Alexander. 


You must now figure to yourself an oblong square, large 
‘enough to contain a hundred thousand troops, then imagine 
this square filled with magnificent public and private edifices, | 
'with temporary amphitheatrical seats in front of them, ex- 
|pressly for the accommodation of the people, then think of| 
jabout 150.000 spectators occupying these seats, covering the 
‘roofs of the houses, filling every window and balcony, crowd. 
jing the promenades which adorn one side of the square, and 
‘even the trees were full of people, in short there was not a) 
|vacant spot to be seen. Every body well dressed and all con- | 








Tents were made on the platform for the |; ducted themselves with propriety and decorum—the troops in i\¢ 
accommodation of the imperial family, officers of state, &c. || splendid uniform, were of course looking their best on an oc- || °tYs 


chesnut street, with a flight of steps on either side leading to 
ithe ground, of rectangular form and covered with crimson 
‘cloth, a canopy supported by pillars, covered with blue and 
| white striped silk and surmounted with imperial eagles, for- 
|med a sort of tent over the whole balecony—this was built for 
‘the accommodation of the imperial family, the court, officers 
|of state, the clergy, &c. and probably contained about a thou- 
{sand persons. . 

i When every thing was ready for the religious part of the 


| 





clasping a cross with the lefl arm, and the right pointing up- 


ward, to which is attached, in the Russian language, what || band playing—the Emperor descended from the balcony, was||near, lest it burn thee: if thou like i ' 
the Emperor’s mother said on hearing of the death of her son, || conducted to the column by the Patriarch and Clergy, the white || love it, it disturbs thee; if thou lust after it, 
the translation of which isy“Our angel is in heaven,” mean. ||cloth which concealed the whole of the column, then flew| virtue accompany it, it is the heart’s paradise; 


ing Alexander of course. 
The pedestal is ornamented with colossal bronze figures in 





|“shouldcr arms” was obeyed by the whole army at once; the 


jaway and exposed to the admiring gaze of several hundred 
thousand eyes,a monument which immortal Rome in its 





After |} 


|casion like the present—at nearly the extreme end of the | 


|ed from the windows of the second story, and as wide nearly as || 


|ceremony, a signal was made from the palace, and the order of | 


| was directly in front of me, they marched in slow step, sparks 
|of fire seemed to flash from bayonet to bayonet, as they mov- 
|ed along, an ocean of steel—they marched in solid squares of 
3000 men, which compose a Russian regiment, and soon made 
|room for the cavalry and others, to come upon the square; 
‘after the infantry had left space enough at the other end for 





| them, the tramp of the horses was heard and finally filled the 


whole square, those regiments are also composed of 3000 men 
/each, the horses of each regiment are of one color, some all 
| black, others white, grey, sorrel, bay &c.—the one which ex- 
cited most admiration was the “Cuiraissiers,” their horses 
|are of extraordinary size and black as jet, the uniform white, 
the breast and back covered with polished stecl, helmet of the 
same metal, ornamented with long black horse hair hanging 
down below the shoulder, they have a superb band of 20 or 
30 musicians, who have their music fixed before them, guid. 
ling their horses with the bridle attached tothe foot,—the 
|other regiments wore uniforms of great taste and neatness, 
| scarlet, blue, grey and green, the latter is the national and 
‘favorite color. Most of them are armed with pistols, sabre, 
| carbine and lance. 
The square was now full, 30,000 cavalry wedged together 
‘on a spot, with an uninterrupted view of them all.—I cannot 
| convey to you an idea of their imposing appearance, the hor- 
|ses were all of uncommonly large size, and the men I think 
\rather taller in general than you see in other countries—the 
ilances they carry are about eight fect long, stepped into a 
‘socket at the stirrup, and held perpendicularly—at the end is 
a small triangular flag of about a foot long, of different colors, 
| which have a most beautiful and picturesque appearance as 
hey flutter in the breeze—after the cavalry came the artill. 
each cannon drawn by eight horses, neatly harnessed, ac- 
' companied by all the needful wagons of ammunition, &c. and 





| square and in front of palace, stands the Column, and directly op- ||in short ready for battle, the rear was brought up by the corps 


| posite to that isan immense balcony, which was put up for the 
| day, thoughit had the appearance of a permanentone, it extend- 


| of boat and bridge service, carriages of four wheels with long 
| narrow boats upon them, and also drawn by eight horses, after 
'them were like carriages with the plank piled neatly upon 
them, which are placed from boat to boat to make the bridge 
‘upon which an army passes a river. This last completed the 
‘cavalcade. The Emperor waited on the ground till the whole 
‘had passed him, when he retired into the palace. The fete 
| began at ten in the morning and ended at a quarter past four 
/in the afternoon. In the evening the city was illuminated, 
and by nine o’clock it was nearly as light as day. Thus ended 


|one of the greatest and perhaps the grandest fetes ever given. 


| 





—————— 
Beavty.—'Gaze not on beauty to much,’ says old Quarls. 


‘|4est it blast thee; nor too long, ‘lest it blind thee; nor too 
t, it deceives thee; if thou 


it destroys thee: if 
if vice associate 


‘it, it is the soul’s purgatory; it is the wise man’s bonfire, and 


the fool’s furnace.’ 
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